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WALTIS KILBURN’S FAMILY ON TRACE BRANCH OF CUTSHIN CREEK IS ONE OF LESLIE COUNTY’S BIGGEST. ALL HIS 14 CHILDREN, RANGING 


THE FRUITFUL 
MOUNTAINEERS 


The chronic baby boom of a Kentucky county, 
denounced as “a biological joy ride to hell,” 


rolls merrily along to replenish the nation 
by T.S. Hyland 


its squalling crest in 1947 is now’ on the 

downgrade. It has started sliding back to 
ward the neatly rationed, two-to-a-family level 
that seems a cherished feature of the American 
dream of middle-class respectability. Only in 
one area does the boom heedlessly persist: in Les 
lie County, deep in the Kentucky mountains. 

There is always a baby boom in Leslie County. 
In fact its mountaineers are probably, in this re 
spect. the busiest people on earth, multiplying 
at a birth rate (18.5) about double that of the 
U.S. as a whole and equal to that of the swarming 
hordes of China and India. Families of 10 and 12 
children are common enough, but the modest 
average runs to Six or seven. 

This fabulous fertility prevails, to varying 
degree, throughout the six million hill people 
of the southern Appalachians. Their uninter 
rupted overflow, year after year, is coming down 
the mountains to people the nation’s plains and 
cities. From Leslie County’s own point of view, 
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IN AGE FROM THREE MONTHS TO 25 YEARS, WERE DELIVERED BY MIDWIVES. MRS. KILBURN (LEFT) IS SATISFIED “WITH JUST WHAT COME 


this fact makes the whole great industrial Mid 
west as intimate and unawesome as its own back 
yard. "Man who runs a tomato cannery up north 
told me there never was a state took so peaceful 
ly as Kentucky took Indiana,’ a former Leslie 
County expatriate told me. "Detroit, Dayton, 
Cincinnati—they’ re all Kentucky cities.” 

If this quaint imperialism.of Leslie County an 
noys citizens of those great cities, their indigna 
tion is as nothing compared with the outrage of 
the pious devotees of planned parenthood every 
where, who are downright scandalized by Leslie 
County’s whole way of life. They view such lav 
ish reproduction as not only “undemocratic” 
but also a trifle indecent. They are convinced 
that mountaineers breed so fast only because 
they have no idea how to stop. This is not true. 
Expert and discreet birth control information 
is as readily available in Leslie County as it is 
anywhere in the U.S.—and more so than in most 
places. It is also a lot cheaper—contraceptives 
either are given away free or are sold at one quar 


ter the drugstore price, thanks to the generos 

ity of the manufacturers and the charitable im 

pulses of the wealthy, self-exterminating classes 
outside the mountains. 

So the most striking fact about Leslie County 
is not how many babies its people have but how 
much they enjoy having them. In the two-room 
cabins along llell-For-Certain Creek, Greassy 
Creek and Thousandsticks Mountain, the gos 
pel of planned parenthood has fallen on deaf 
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ears. "You find some women who are just as hap 

py as larks having a baby every year,” I was told 
by a somewhat baffled nurse who had, in earn 

est and in vain, preached the gospel throughout 
Leslie County. "If you tell them that they don’t 
have to have more,” the incredulous nurse went 
on, "they rear back insulted and say, ‘I m goin’ 
to have my number out.’ ” 

There are, however, a few parts of the Appa 
lachians where the birth rate has been falling 
slowly. This has led some worried sociologists to 
suggest that the mountains be set aside as a na 
tional breeding reservation, just as the breeding 
grounds of the snowy egret, the whooping crane 
and the bison are protected from outside med 
dling—and for much the same reason: to save 
the American people from extinction or "race 
suicide.” 

Now race suicide is one of those spooky phrases 
of more than one meaning. It means, in one sense, 
that the U.S. has produced so few babies that its 
population will dwindle away—indeed, if every 
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THE COUNTY’S GEOGRAPHY 


Leslie County, 412 square miles in area, lies in southeast 
corner of Kentucky. Much of it, as map below shows, is 
mountainous. The population in 1948 was 12,26*4; total 
births were 595, making the birth rate 48.5, considerably 
above national average of 24.5. (New York County’s birth 
rate was 18, Puerto Rico’s 43.) So far as figures are avail 
able, Leslie County’s rate compares favorably even with 
traditionally fecund foreign countries: India’s 1948 birth 
rate was 26.1, Ireland’s 21.7, Italy’s 21.5, Mexico’s 44.1. 
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SCALE OF MILES 


AT THE COUNTY LINE between Leslie and Clay (see map, Jeft) stands a one-room 
church with hand-hewn log steps. Jeeps are best vehicles for the county’s rutted roads. 


FRUITFUL MOUNTAINEERS cowrinuep 


fertile American couple adopted the two-child ideal, the population would 
drop from 150 million to around 50 million in a century. This danger ma 
terialized long ago. Births first dropped below the replacement level in 
1928 and stayed there until 1938. The present U.S. death rate, about 10% 
per 1,000, implies an average life of 100 years. This is absurd. The death 
rate will soon begin to rise, settling around 14 by the end of the century, 
for an average life of 70 years. By then Americans will be dying as fast as 
they are born—or, very likely, faster. 

But race suicide (the warning goes) can be committed in another way 
—by the "superior’ people having so few babies and the "inferior’” peo 
ple having so many that the nation degenerates physically, intellectually 
and culturally. For the last tw‘o generations or so some groups have bred so 
poorly as to incur the suspicion that they viewed their own extermination 
as a public good. These poor breeders include the business and professional 
classes, college graduates, skilled workmen of all sorts—in general, the pros 
perous, successful, ambitious half of society. The statisticians glumly re 
port that illiterates have produced twice as many babies as college gradu 
ates, who have failed to reproduce themselves by about 25%. Until the 
baby boom even those who enjoy the dizzying cerebral adventure of a high- 
school education did not quite replace themselves. 

Obviously what Leslie County has been doing, while helping stave off 
Disaster No. 1, induces some observers to fear it is only hastening Disaster 
No. 2. While the Kentucky mountaineer has, on occasion, been praised as a 
proud, intelligent, independent member of the "Old American” frontier 
stock, he has also been damned as a degenerate, inbred, shiftless congenital 
moron. His proliferation has been called a "disgusting perversion of evolu 
tion” and (with equal venom) "a biological joy ride to hell.” 

"The gist of the wailing,” said the late biologist Raymond Pearl of Johns 
Hopkins University, "is that the bad boys and girls reproduce too much 
and the good boys and girls too little.” But Pearl was merely amused at the 
alarms and dire warnings of his learned colleagues; unlike most population 
experts, he believed that the seeds of ability and intelligence were widely 
enough distributed in the great mass of human germ plasm so that it did 
not matter if the people on the Right Side of the Tracks were too refined or 
too busy to have babies, while the people on the Wrong Side were sordid 
enough to have a lot of them. Some rash psychologists have gone so far as to 
claim that bad breeding has already caused the national I.Q. to drop by 
four to eight points per generation. In England, where the same birth dif 
ferentials exist, Lord Horder, senior physician to George VI, has shrilled 
that "in 300 years half the population will be mentally defective.” Actually 
genuine mental defectives are on the whole poor breeders—about as poor 
as editors, writers, artists, teachers, doctors, bankers and lawyers. 


The barren female college graduate 


HE gloom of the population experts lifted somewhat with the baby 

boom, although the boom itself dumfounded them. They had predicted 

a postwar baby slump, nicely matching the postwar depression foreseen 
almost unanimously by their colleagues in error, the economists. Actually 
the rise in fertility has been highest among the better, educated and smallest 
among the least educated, who always had nearly as many babies as they 
could anyhow. Even that most barren of all mammals, the female college 
graduate (who until 1945 seldom replaced herself by more than 50%) suc 
ceeded for a while in almost reproducing herself. 

But the experts are still worried. They shrug off most of the babies as rep 
resenting births postponed by the war and the depression and "borrowed” 
(under the spell of prosperity) from the future. "We are dealing more and 
more with a controlled birth rate,” a census official in Washington told me. 
"Births have gone up fast—but they can drop just as quickly.” So far there 
is little sign that the basic American reproductive habits are changing, i.e., 
that families are getting bigger. "Even under the most favorable mortality 
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DOCTOR ROBERT COLLINS, bor in Clay County, began practicing medicine in 
Hyden in 1907. Instrument shortages often forced him to operate with carpenter’s tools. 


conditions,” says Sociologist R. B. Vance of the University of North Caro 
lina, "no society . . . can maintain itself without a significant proportion 
of large families.” He estimates that about 40% of married women must 
have four or more children. 

Meanwhile, for better or worse, the make-up of the American people 
steadily changes. So fast is it changing that some sociologists estimate that 
one fourth of the mothers in the U.S. now produce 60% of the next genera 
tion and will be grandmothers to 95% of the third generation. The result is 
a sort of gradual, bloodless revolution of the proletariat, in which, more 
and more, the sort of people found in Leslie County inherit America. 


Jeeps and rockin’ chair money 


HE faceless clock in the tower of the crumbling brick courthouse in 

Hyden, the county seat, has not worked within memory. Time stood 
still, anyway, for over a century in Leslie County. Its birth rate today is 
that of the frontier U.S. in 1830, and so is much of its w'ay of life. Hyden 
could be reached only by horseback until 1931, when the first automobile 
road was blasted through the mountains from the dingy mining and boot 
legging metropolis of Hazard in Perry County. Even so, until 1947 most 
of the county was still accessible only on horseback. Then came the jeeps 
—since creek beds and bridgeless mountain trails form the basis of its high 
way system, Leslie County probably now has more jeeps per capita than 
any other part of the US. 

The jeeps may yet undermine the local birth rate; all through the Ken 
tucky mountains, the number of babies, county by county, has always stood 
in a perfect inverse ratio to the number of cars. This is pretty much true of 
the whole U.S. Californians, w™ho own the most cars per capita, have long 
had a dismal breeding record—with a prew‘'ar fertility rate only half that 
of Kentucky and West Virginia. If California is a preview of the Drive-in 
Civilization of tomorrow, the race suicide prophets are dead right. In San 
Francisco in 1945 the number of criminal abortions exceeded the number 
of live births. In Leslie County illegal abortion is unknown and miscarriage 
is called "bad luck.” 

The culture of Leslie County has become popularly known as the subject 
of radio comedians’ dullest jokes. It is true that it was the WPA which, by 
building a stone high school and some 300 privies, introduced the county 
and contemporary civilization to one another. But it is not the whole truth. 
"For heaven’s sake, don’t make us out as just a bunch of ignorant hillbillies,” 
pleaded a well-bred lady in Hazard when she heard I was about to plunge 
into Leslie County. "Remember we’ve had five Rhodes Scholars just from 
these hills around here.” The lady was right. Though some 10% of its adults 
are illiterate, Leslie County is now the scene of a mad rush for education. 
This fall, word of the GI Bill of Rights finally carried into the mountains, 
stirring hope and spreading confusion. "Our teachers are bum-fuzzled,” a 
school supervisor told me. "Now we’ve got all these big, dirty old men of 
30 and 40 sittin’ there in third and fourth grade right beside their own chil 
dren. All they want is that $120 a month—we call it rockin’ chair money.” 

Though the county has school buses on all its roads, most of the 4,700 
children still go to the 64 one-room schools in the isolated mountain hol 
lows. Here are found the last relics of a dying breed, the frontier school 
masters. Many of them have no more than a grade-school education them 
selves, but this passes for higher learning in a county where only about one 
fourth of the children reach the eighth grade. 

From the viewpoint of fertility this educational record is excellent. 

"We’re an incubator up here,” a doctor said, "and only one thing will cut 

the birth rate: educate °em. Why? Gives ’em something else to think about.” 
Most Leslie County girls marry at 16 or 17, right out of grade school, and 
15 is not an uncommon age for brides. "You still find a few’ old goats trying 
to marry girls of 12,” a health officer told me, "but now’ that they have to 
come in for blood tests, we generally catch them.” Leslie County women 
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MIDWIFE, 67-year-old Mrs. Mahala Couch, gestures with hands that have "cotched” 

babies for 32 years. Called Granny by mountaineers, she has had 11 children of her own. 


left), 4, and Jackline Couch, 6. No relation to Granny 
Couch {top), they belong to seven-child family at foot of Thousandsticks Mountain. 


HELL-FOR-CERTAIN: SCHOOL, an oldtime one-room affair, has an ex-GI student, 
Dan Woods, 30 (right). Above: he joins in song-with-gestures about building a house. 
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often have eight or 10 children at the age of 25—that is, about the age a 
Vassar graduate, with any luck, gets married and begins pellmell to pro 
duce her traditional 1.4 or 2.1 offspring. 

Farming is impossible in Leslie County, but most of the people insist on 
trying it anyhow, getting less for their labor than any other group in the 
country. They don’t mind. "Once you’ve lived in the mountains . . .” 
they explain helplessly. Scenery is the opium of the people here. The tim 
bered mountainsides are scattered with vertical pastures and perpendicu 
lar cornfields. There is not one tractor in the county. Some of the farmers 
do not even use those prehistoric inventions, the wheel and the plow. 

All this has naturally made Leslie County the kind of place that makes 
a lot of government planners itch for grand action. The Farm Security 
idealists, long eager to resettle the mountaineers, got their chance with the 
war. Fifty Leslie County families were moved, at federal expense, to farms 
in Pennsylvania, Indiana and New Jersey. Nearly all have come back to 
the land where a typical dairy herd consists of one cow. "Seems like they 
thought they were being overworked,” the county agent explains. "Farm 
ing isn’t so rushed down here. Only one to 10 acres of corn is put out, and it 
grows about 15 or 20 bushels to the acre.” 

A people who are content to grow 15-bushel corn (less than one fifth the 
yield of fair Illinois or Iowa soil) will always have a secure place toward the 
bottom of the “underprivileged” class. They will also be at the top of the 
reproductive scale. For a basic rule of procreation is that the more money 
Americans have, the fewer children they think they can afford.’ 


Coal without John L. Lewis 


HE county, however, is now getting its first taste of the Big Money. 

The war made it profitable, for the first time, to work the rich coal 
seams which break out all over the hills. Though no railroad enters the 
county and all coal is hauled by trucks, Leslie County competes on the 
market because its unorganized miners work harder, and for less money, 
than John L. Lewis permits. "But,” argued a Leslie County miner, "we 
work six days a week, regular. No strikes, no shutdowns, no three-day 
week. And whenever the mines shut down in the other counties, the kids 
all come back here to eat off Maw and Paw till Lewis lets *°em work again.” 

Mining is an appropriate occupation for Leslie County, for coal miners 
are the most fertile class of workers in the U.S. Yale’s celebrated geogra 
pher, Ellsworth Huntington, once calculated—to his unconcealed horror 
—that "1,000 college graduates would have scarcely 200 great-grandsons 
who grow to maturity, while 1,000 miners would have about 3,700 great- 
grandsons. More than 18 of the miner type for one of the college type!” 

The lack of strikes is fortunate since Leslie County probably nas the 
pistol-packingest people in the U.S. The Golden Age of feuding is over: 
in a recent outbreak of bad blood between the Brocks and the Coldwells, 
only one member of each family was assassinated. There is still plenty of 
shooting, but with so few fatalities as to allow only two possible explana 
tions: 1) the mountaineers are wretched marksmen, or 2) the noise alone 
provides emotional release. The mountaineer’s honor is easily offended, 
but his vengeance is usually dirty—an ambush, a shot in the back or, under 
cover of darkness, a fusillade into a house or car. 

It is probably no coincidence that the decline of feuding followed the 
rise of the red-hot indigenous mountain religions—the Holiness and Pen 
tecostal sects, the Holy Rollers, the snake handlers. A visitor in London, 
Ky. recently asked the sheriff why he allowed Holy Rollers to whoop and 
stomp on the courthouse steps on a busy Saturday night. "Man, that’s 
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music in my ears,” said the sheriff. "If they weren’t blowin’ their tops that 
way, they aall be out drinkin’ and shootin’ and drivin’ me nuts.” 

The mountain folk had to invent their own religion: Presbyterianism 
was too tame, and the Baptists and Methodists clung to the undemocratic 
notion that a preacher ought to be educated. But at a Holiness meeting 
almost anyone may be inspired to "speak with tongues,” babbling uninteb 
ligible revelations. A few Holiness groups still test their faith with copper 
heads and rattlers, even though religious snake rassles were made illegal 
in Kentucky in 1940. 

Catholicism has nothing to do with Leslie County’s contempt for birth 
control. Although the Church has recently launched a missionary cam 
paign in the mountains with the purchase of four hospitals, there are no 
Catholics at .all in the county. But the views of the Holiness and other 
infra-Fundamentalist sects are even more emphatic. "It tells us in the 
Bible that the Lord said ‘Multiply,’ a Holiness preacher told me, "and 
people that disobey that law, they will be cast into the flames. Them peo 
ple in the city that don’t have children, I wouldn’t want to answer for 
their souls on Judgment Day. Oh, I’ve seen *°em—lI used to sing hillbilly 
on the radio when I was in sin.” 

As his religion and his shooting indicate, the Leslie County mountain 
eer is a highly emotional fellow. This surprises observers who think of the 
“Anglo-Saxon” as an inhibited, undemonstrative species of cold fish. Les 
lie County preserves the temperament of the Elizabethan Englishman, 
w'ho was the marvel of Europe with his quickness to tears, laughter, anger 
and bloodshed—much as Italians are fancied to be today. Fragments of 
a 17th Century culture—speech, folklore, games, ballads and customs— 
have survived in the Appalachian fastnesses well into the present era to 
intrigue many a scholar. In 1933 two Chicago women came through the 
county and, posing as folklore students, won the confidences of the peo 
ple. Actually the women were detectives, and their "folklore” research 
resulted in the arrest of 137 hill people who, by writing bad checks, had 
swindled Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward out of a million dollars’ 
worth of goods. Since then the folklore pickings have been rather lean. 

Perhaps the county’s richest heritage from the past is its people’s in 
tense, old-fashioned love of children. "These kids are the most spoiled of 
any in the country,” observed a young Baltimore doctor in Hyden. "The 
people hate to see a child cry. They’ll promise him the moon to keep him 
quiet, and he is seldom if ever spanked. The fathers are especially gentle 
and soft-spoken with the children—I’ve never seen a city father as tender 
as they are.” 

Leslie County children get some of the best medical care in the US., 
and it is one of the safest places to have a baby. They owe their pampering 
to Mrs. Mary Breckinridge, a small, graciously domineering lady of 68, 
and the obstetrical cavalry squadron which she calls the Frontier Nursing 
Service. Packing their midwdves’ equipment in saddlebags, her 29 nurses 
trek up the creeks and over the mountains in all sorts of weather to deliver 
babies in even the most isolated cabins. They take care of all children under 
5, and also try to give every pregnant woman full prenatal care so that 
difficult deliveries are spotted in advance and moved down to Mrs. Breck 
inridge’s 19*bed stone hospital on a mountainside overlooking Hyden. Dr. 
Collins, who has been the service’s surgeon since 1925, says, "The mothers 
of Leslie County get the best prenatal care in the whole country.” 

The story was different before Mrs. Breckinridge moved in.. Then Leslie 
County’s babies were all "cotched” by the "granny-women’—untrained 
midwives whose technique was compounded of patience, dirty fingernails, 
hog grease and superstition. (Hemorrhage, for example, was treated by 
placing an ax, blade upward, under the mother’s bed.) Infant and maternal 


PENTECOSTAL CHURCH OF GOD is in Perry County, just across line from Leslie. 
Ray Sizemore (center) of Bull Creek, Leslie County, leads the congregation in a hymn. 


mortality was gruesomely high. Leslie County still has 13 grannies who 
delivered about 12% of the babies last year, while in some other mountain 
counties, such as Knott, they attend as many as 60% of the births. 

The almost ruthless determination of Mrs. Breckinridge to change all 
this is matched only by her resolve to persuade a horde of well-to-do friends, 
admirers and cousins to pay the bill. With pride and passion she lectures 
them, "The Southern mountains are not only, like other rural sections, 
a feeder for the city but are a nursery of the finest flower of the old Ameri 
can stock.” Every year she stumps the big eastern cities, from Louisville 
to New York, to raise funds. Her publicity masterpiece is probably her 
"courier system,’ which has made Leslie County the debutante’s Foreign 
Legion. Eastern society girls—who sometimes apply years ahead, as to a 
* fashionable school—come in relays to spend a couple of months riding with 
messages and supplies among the isolated centers. They are useful in Leslie 
County; they are also useful back home in spurring the interest of Mrs. 
Breckinridge’s vast network of committees. Although she charges the 
mountaineers $15 (if they can pay at all) for each baby delivered, more 
than 90% of her $160,000 budget is raised amid a genteel tinkle of teacups. 

For all the aura of sentimentality that surrounds her work, Mrs. Breck 
inridge rules her domain with a hardheaded and inherited sense of public 
duty, as though conscious of generations of distinguished Bluegrass an 
cestors—generals, senators, diplomats—looking over her shoulder. (Her 
grandfather served as vice president of the Union and secretary of war of 
the Confederacy; her father was minister to Russia.) Loving Leslie Coun 
ty as a strangely majestic survival of Daniel Boone’s "dark and bloody 
ground,” she settled there, she says, because she found "the primitive, 
even primordial things, like birth and death, disease and disaster, gripped 
me most.” Her "nurses on horseback” are not highly paid, but they share 
something of this spirit—at least they prefer the backwoods parturitions 
and their dashing, blue riding habits to the routine, starch and salary of 
a city hospital. She directs her six scattered nursing centers from a modern, 
two-story log headquarters on a steep wooded hillside in Wendover over 
looking Middle Fork, the headwaters of the Kentucky River. Her hospital 
in Hyden also serves as a school for the dozen or so graduate nurses w'ho 
come to Leslie County each year to learn midwifery (pronounced mid- 
wiffry). Many of them are foreign missionaries who stay and work a year to 
pay for their training before going back to deliver little Zulus and Hindus. 


Horses are better than jeeps 


LY in the last year has electricity reached Wendover, along with a 
oad for the seven jeeps which have crowded some of the horses from 
the stables. The latter is a case of dubious progress. "A jeep costs $1,460 
and gives us only four years of service,” Mrs. Breckinridge complains, "but 
we can get 10 to 14 years out of a horse, without accidents.” When the 
road was cut through the forest, her nurses stood by to insist that the bull 
dozers leave the trees untouched, since trees seem to rank second only 
to babies in the Breckinridge scheme of values. In fact she feels that the 
forest and human fertility are mysteriously related. "If city people really 
want to have babies,” she says, "let them come here and live in the forest, 
close to the soil...” 

Knowing intimately both the mountaineers and the monde, Mrs. Breck 
inridge has formed her own opinions on the difference in their breeding 
habits. "I do not think,” she says, "that birth control is the reason for the 
small families of the so-called upper classes today. On the contrary, they 
could not have large families if they wanted them. With a few exceptions 
the urban, educated citizen is incapable of producing a large family.” The 
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COUNTY SHERIFF Wiley Joseph, sitting by fire in courthouse, says religious meet 
ings provide outlet for mountaineers’ energy that would otherwise increase work for him. 


NUMBER OF BABIES WANTED by senior-class girls of Leslie County High School 
is shown by upraised fingers. The highest was six; six girls wanted four, one wanted none. 


basic reason, she believes, is that "mental and spiritual endowment is of 
the same ‘life stufF as physical fertility. The very mind that raised man 
above savagery came through the limitation of his reproductive capacity.” 

Similar ideas have intrigued other thinkers—from German Philosopher 
Schopenhauer, a fanatical woman-hater who declared, "The fundamental 
condition of genius is an abnormal predominance of sensibility and irri 
tability over reproductive power’; to Danish Philosopher Soren Kierke 
gaard who put it more crisply, "Thought is suicide.” But Mrs. Breckin 
ridge is willing to test her theory. She proposes an experiment: that a re 
search foundation subsidize perhaps 1,000 young couples, all college grad 
uates, who would promise not to limit their offspring. "A few will have 
large families and others will be sterile,’ Mrs. Breckinridge predicts, "but 
I'll wager the average number of children will be less than three.” 

Obviously Mrs. Breckinridge believes that the proliferation of the moun 
tain dwellers is anything but a danger to the country. "When we dedi 
cated our hospital here,” she recalls proudly, "Sir Leslie MacKenzie, the 
Scottish public health authority, said, This is the seed com of your race.’ ” 
The seed com has appeared rather mildewed to other students, such as 
Psychologist Nathaniel Hirsch, who did for the Kentucky hillbilly what 
Tobacco Road did for the Georgia cracker. Prowling through the moun 
tains, Hirsch gave intelligence tests to more than 900 schoolchildren and 
found a mean I.Q. of 72.5, perilously close to the moron brackets. Mrs. 
Breckinridge is busy salvaging the mountaineers’ good name. "They are 
a superior people,” she maintains. With her help Psychologist Ella Wood- 
yard, formerly of Columbia University, once picked up 60 mountain chil 
dren at random from the roadside and gave them an I.Q. test. The group 
was quite normal. (Most psychologists, anyhow, have now lost their for 
mer faith in the I.Q. as an almost immutable hereditary factor.) 

Because Mrs. Breckinridge often mentions her own girlhood ambition 
to have eight children (she had two, both of whom died), she is inevitably 
suspected by birth control enthusiasts of a secret sympathy with the hill 
peoples’ outrageous habit of having babies as the Lord sends them. She 
told me recently the simple truth, "Our medical director has always been 
ready to give birth control information to women who ask for it. But they 
seldom ask and we don’t propagandize it.” A few of the younger women 
show an interest in contraception, but rarely until they have had two or 
three children. "There is no question but that some of the women have 
too many babies,” Mrs. Breckinridge agrees. "But the birth rate here will 
drop only when economic conditions improve. Birth control does not come 
first—it follows.” 

Although citified visitors usually listen to this with polite disbelief, the 
history oi U.S. fertility backs her up. As a leading authority, the late Dr. 
O. E. Baker of the University of Maryland, pointed out, "The birth rate 
began to decline in the industrial sections of the U.S. many decades before 
information as to artificial methods of birth control was disseminated even 
among the upper classes.” New England reached a highly civilized state 
of infertility by 1900, or 16 years before Brooklyn police first jailed Mar 
garet Sanger. 

While birth control missionaries have crusaded doggedly through Leslie 
County, their experiences have been trying enough to discourage any less 
determined people. Parenthood planners—who, as Raymond Pearl once 
noted, "do seem occasionally to lose touch with reality’—once chose the 
people of Logan County, W. Va. as their guinea pigs in a carefully worked- 
out contraceptive experiment. 

The experiment was planned by Dr. Clarence Gamble, the grand strate 
gist of the Birth Control League (now called the Planned Parenthood Fed 
eration) and the money was put up by the Milbank Memorial Fund, an 
$11 million Manhattan research trust whose directors and scientists repre- 
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MRS. MARY BRECKINRIDGE runs Frontier Nursing Service with 29 nurses who 
staff hospital at Hyden and seven subsidiary nursing centers, three of them in Leslie. 


NURSE ROSE EVANS, English- born, fords Middle Fork River to make a atl The 
mountaineers often ask the nurses to perform veterinary as well as obstetrical services. 
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AT POSSUM BEND Nursing Center a young patient gets whooping cough and diph 
theria shots from Nurse Lydia Thompson while other children and their mothers wait. 
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sent the élite of the nonreproducing classes. During the Depression, when 
Logan County was one ol the wretchedest places in the U.S., the Birth 
Control League had set up a clinic there. It flopped; nobody came. Un 
daunted, Dr. Gamble sent an energetic Yankee spinster, Miss Alice Bea 
man, to convert the stubborn West Virginians. Packing a satchel with con 
traceptives, Nurse Beaman hiked about, like a Fuller Brush man, knock 
ing on the doors of the miners’ shacks and mountain cabins. 

"I couldn’t get to first base away up in the hollows—they were Baptists 
up there,” Miss Beaman told me recently. "But I visited over 2,000 women 
and enlisted 1,319. I was ordered olT the premises only once, by a drunken 
husband who threatened me with a poker. Still, a lot of the women simply 
couldn’t be bothered. One mother of 13 children sighed, 'Now, if it was 
false teeth you were giving away...’ 

"The supplies were free, and I gave them a postcard to send in when 
they wanted more. It was simple, it was easy—I did everything but use 
it for them.” 

The results at first were gratifying. Miss Beaman’s clientele, who "con 
trolled 50% of the fertility in Logan County,” had 41% fewer babies. But 
at the end of two years, two thirds of the women had lost interest; and | 
w'hen the Milbank Fund withdrew its support after four years, in 1940, 
the backsliding was almost universal. Logan County still has the highest 
birth rate in West Virginia (36.5). 

The experiment had another curious upshot: though Nurse Beaman 
failed to convert the mountaineers, they converted her. She fell in love 
with the mountains and the mountaineers—"the way they talk, their in 
dependence, their dignity.” Says she, "I was deeply impressed by the se 
rene faith of the mountain women. They have a lot of children, but they 
never doubt the Lord will provide.” She decided she was "fed up with the 
psychological climate of New England” and now lives in the Kentucky 
mountains at the Hindman Settlement School, an endowed boarding school 
for promising mountain children. 


Frustration or survival? 


Y do the mountaineers want to have big families? Miss Beaman's 
answer perhaps reflects the New England viewpoint. "Frustration,” 
she says. "Having a lot of children is the only way for poor people to assert 

themselves. It’s all they can do, and they’re proud of it.” Mrs. Breckin 

ridge disagrees, "People are much more normal than we suspect. Here in 
the mountains life has always been hard, and a large family has been a 
necessary part of the pattern of survival. These people have a terrific sur 

vival power.” 

Still another answer is suggested by Claudia Lewis in her recent book, 
Children of tlie Cumberland. Before living in the mountains Miss Lewis 
had the "strenuous adventure” of teaching in a Manhattan nursery school. 
City children, she learned, were little hellions. School was a day-long riot 
of tantrums, screams, fights, tears, wet pants and "always pugnacious re 
sistance to every ‘must.’ ” She accepted such behavior as normal until 
she moved to the Tennessee hills to teach. There she got the surprise of her 
life: the hill children were docile and well behaved, "Why was there so little 
rebellion in the mountains?” she asked. "And was there no maladjustment 
among the children?” Her explanation reads like an anthropologist’s re 
port on the natives of Newt Guinea or Okinawa. The mountain child en 
joys a "period of long natural babyhood” close to both father and mother, 
"the privilege of suckling at the breast at any time, even long after he is 
eating solid foods.” Toilet training is indifferent; so is insistence on wash 
ing and keeping clean. Unlike the city child he is "not told he must stay 
home, go to bed, keep away.” With this emotionally secure childhood he 
grows up in a society unusual in the U.S. for its noncompetitiveness. 

Competitiveness, most sociologists agree, is the primary cause of the 
low’ birth rate among the enterprising and able classes. Says Paul H. Landis 
of the State College of Washington, "The most successful, those who seek 
most eagerly the highly competitive values of urban culture, commit race 
suicide in their desperate struggle to achieve success and social superior 
ity.” The mountaineer’s happy childhood robs him of that streak of neu 
rosis almost indispensable for getting ahead in the world. It is a blessing, 
if you call him content, or a curse it’ you call him shiftless. 

So the U.S. baby boom seemed to suggest that the American people might 
have turned back, for a fleeting moment, to Leslie County’s philosophy. 
"The war psychology must have changed our values,” Professor Baker 
observed when the boom was on, "and the Cold War and atomic bomb 
have brought on a revival of the will to survive.” 

This passing phenomenon deserves to be called the Los Alamos Reac 
tion. Chemists, physicists and engineers have always been highly apathetic 
about reproducing themselves, but the men who developed the atomic 
bomb came to realize, as their work took shape, that they might be blown 
to bits or sterilized by radiation. All at once survival seemed to have be 
come as problematical as it has always been in the Kentucky mountains. 
And, long before the rest of the country, the Los Alamos settlement joined 
Leslie County in having a private baby boom of its own. 
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